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ABSTRACT 

The compensatory educational program for migrant 
children in the State of Washington consisted of regular term 
education projects, summer school projects, and 2 centers operated 
for the purpose of training teachers and aides. The purpose of the 
migrant student education projects was to deliver compensatory 
instruction and services designed to provide migrant students with an 
equal opportunity. Four broadly stated objectives discussed and 
evaluated in the report are language development, health, the record 
transfer system, and project monitoring. Accomplishments of the 
summer term program and some exemplary or innovative features of 
programs are described. Major findings include that the migrant 
program met its objectives, that participation of inigrant parents in 
determining program purpose and objectives was strong throughout the 
state, and that the weakest part of the program was the evaluative 
function and the reporting of project effect. Nine recommendations 
are made for program improvement. Information on teacher and teacher 
aide training and an overview of summer migrant programs are 
included. Related documents are ED 047 883 and ED 047 884. (PS) 
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I N T O D U C '1’ I 0 N 



The Washington State Migrant Chi Idroii * s Mucation Program 
is in the fifth year under the compensatory education funds made 
available’ through Title I of the nlementary and Secondary Education 
Act, as Amended by Public Law 89-750, Progress has been made toward 
meeting the needs of the migrant child "-,-who has moved with his 
family from one school district to euiother during the past year in 
order that the parent or other member of liis family might secure 
employment in agriculture or in related food processing activities. 

We know that tliese children arc getting much needed individ- 
ualized attention and categorical aid, when they are in attendance 
in migrant project schools. Furthermore, a comi>]ex record system and 
data network is keeping track of much tliat is haj)poning to children. 

The reader will find evidence of this progress in this report. However, 
the reader will find that the ovidonco available shows also that much 
remains to be accomplished. We must get more of the true migrants 
into programs. We need a better system of gauging tlie progress being 
made by students. There is also need for mure program attention to be 
focused upon the. migrant student at thcj secondary level. 

While recognizing that the past migrant education programs 
have shortcomings, we also are aware of the strengths in them. We 
c'^mmend the dedicated school and community people who are determined 
with us that these strengths will be built upon and extended so that 
the objectives for migrant children's ed»‘ cation can be fully realized. 

We can use new-found knowledge and understanding, together with the 
proper methods and materials, to make certain that migrant children 
gain rightful places and equal opportunities in the American society. 



THE LOCALE 



\ 



The Washington State education program for migrant children 
is largely operative in 11 of the 39 counties of the State. 

The agricultural areas of the State determine the location 
of services to agricultural migrant people and their children. Only 
the river valleys and the flat table lands are tillable and irrigable. 
These areas are located mainly along the Yakima and Columbia Rivers and 
their tributaries. A large upland area is in the central part of the 
State known as the Columbia Basin. The Counties involved include 
Yakima, Benton, Franklin, Grant, Adams, Walla Walla, Columbia, Chelan, 
Douglas, and Okanogan. A few migrants also work in Skagit and Whatcom 
Counties. 



The economies in all of these areas are related largely to 
agriculture. The migrant workers, both in the fields and in related 
industries, are mainly Americans of Mexican descent or Anglos. A few 
American Indians also migrate to harvest crops. 

Early in the spring, migrant labor is used in the lower valleys 
to harvest asparagus. In almost a sequential pattern, activities follow 
stringing hops; planting; thinning sugar beets; harvesting early vege- 
tables and soft fruits; and harvesting hops, potatoes, corn, bulbs, and 
hard fruits. The season may end with the sugar beet harvest, or apples 
in the north valleys. 

The trends are rapidly progressing toward mechanization, 
leaving fewer stoop labor jobs in the State. Fruit is being grown on 
dwarf trees which require less labor to harvest. As a result, many mig- 
rant families drop out of the '^streams** each year and try to settle 
instate. Though migrant children may as a result participate in a more 
regular and sequential educational program, mcihy of them will continue 
for a few years to need compensatory programs through which they may 
gain lost e)q>eriences and instructions. 



THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 



The Migrant Education Program under Title I of Public Law 89-750 
served more than 7,900 settled-out and/or "true** migrant children during 
Fiscal Year 1971 in 184 schools in 43 school districts. The schools 
con^rised grades K through 12, although the majority of children served 
were in grades K through 8. 

The school system inplementing migrcuit education projects 
ranged in size from 80 total enrollment at Orondo to more than 13,000 at 
Yadcima. The migrant projects served migrant children in groups ranging 
from 4 at Lind to 785 in Yakima. (Statistics from the Month of May 1971.) 
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THE FINANCIAL STATUS OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 



The state school systems have depended less and less upon 
state funds over the past few years, "...whereas the national trend 
has been that the state share of public finance has been growing faster 
than the local share, 3) the State of Washington is the reverse. The 
percentage of state support in Washington has declined steadily from 631 
in 1962-63 to 49T in 1970-71."^* The level of state support in F-71 
was $365 per pupil, while tlie averages expenditure per pupil over the 
State, without transportation, was apj)roximatoly $760. An additional 
approximately $40 per i>upil was spent in transportation. 

Taken without three small districts tliat spent an average 
of $1,385 per pupil, the school districts in which migrant children 
were educated spent an average of $732. These figures are also without 
transportation costs. This data points up very well the need for com- 
pensatory funds in the districts having an influx of migrant children. 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



The needs for a compensatory educational prog.r«^m in the State 
of Washington for migrant children has ijieen recognized for several years 
by many people and agencies. Prior to any federal funding, private funds 
were sought for pilot projects implemented in two areas of the State. 
After OEO funds were available, several schools implemented projects 
through direct funding with that agency. In early 1967, the State Office 
of Economic Opportunity contracted for a survey of migrant farm workers 
in Washington State. The recommendations for migrant education programs 
have, with one exception, been implemented and expanded since that time 
to meet the needs identified by the study and others since identified. 

Assessment of needs of migrant children has been continued 
through the involvement of teachers, program directors, administrators, 
and parents. A State Advisory Committee has met infrequently to discuss 
the needs and to recommend program changes over the past three years. 

A strong emphasis and priority has been placed upon contact with the 
migrant families and the establishment of local advisory committees. 
Although these committees or councils were not always as representative 
of the target groups as they now are, they served their purpose well. 

As school boards and administrators are learning to trust parents coun- 
cils to recommend, plan, and evaluate programs implemented for their 
own children, the needs are better met. 



^George M. Eisentroutr "Statement to the House Appropriations Committee," 
February 29, 1971, quoting an abstract from "The Need For Change In State 
Public School Finance Systems," by Stephen 3. Weiss, in New England 
Economic Review, January /February , 1970. 
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SCOPE OF THE r^ROGRAM 



The Consolidated Program Information Report shows an 
unduplicated count of 6,382 migrant children served in academic programs 
during the regular term and 1,764 served during the summer. However, 
10,932 migrant children particip«‘ited in programs and/or were served by 
the Uniform Migrant Record Transfer System during the fiscal year 1971. 

The specific objectives of the program were to provide 
compensatory education for all migrant children of school age, kinder- 
garten through twelfth grade, with priorities being English-language 
development and health. Training for teachers and other staff personnel 
who instruct migr^t childr<en or prepare programs was also an important 
objective • The deyelopmen':: and distribution of learning mate rials approp- 
riate for use witlr. migrant, children was one objective. Another component 
was directed at training practice teachers in their junior year in college 
by providing specia.l courses and practice-teaching experience in migrant 
schools. The final; objecti \^2 to participate fully in tlie Interstate 
Uniform Migrant Recbrd Transfer System. 



PERSOIvINEi* 

The 1970-71 regular form education projects for migrant students 
were conducted in 184 schools in 43 school districts and by involving 726 
teachers, 256 teacher aides, 56 home visitors, 50 counselors, and 101 
administrators. The ethnic breakdown of the minority staff members 
included 167 Mexican Americans, 18 American Indians, 9 Blacks, and 13 other 
minorities. 



Summer school projects for migrant students were cc:iducted in 17 
school districts. The staff involved included 135 teachers, 90 teacher aides, 
17 school nurses, 17 administrators, and numerous support services personnel 
such as cooks, bus drivers, and building custodians. The ethnic breakdown 
of the summer staff was approximately the same as for the regular term 
in ratio to the number of children being served. 

Two centers were *erated for the purposes of training teachers, 
practice teachers,, and aides. Tliese centers also gathered, developed, and 
distributed materials and information. The staff consisted of 2 directors, 

9 curriculum and training consultants, and 13 support personnel such as 
librarians, machine operators, secretaries, and clerks. Other personnel 
important to the program besides the director were two field consultants 
and monitors, a director of the Uniform Record System, and six records 
terminal operators. (See Appendix A, Moses Lake Center. See Separate 
report for the Toppenish Center.) 
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The general pattern of tlie regular term projects in tlie schools 
was an integrated program in v;hich migrant children were placed with 
children their own age in regular classes. In cases where children were 
bilingual but teachers were not, bilingual aides were placed in the class- 
room. Children were instructed by tlie teachers and/or aides in small 
groups or individually. Many programs provided specialists who instructed 
the migrant children in language development skills — including reading. 
These projects were in conjunction with and over and above the regular 
school programs, while the summer schools were, almost without exception, 
operated as the only school in districts during the summer. 

Regular term programs were for nine irtonths^ or for as long as 
the migrant children were in the area. Summer projects were usually for 
six weeks. The center personnel were on duty twelve montlis, less leave 
time, from September 1 through August 31. 

Staff were recruited to serve the specific objectives of the 
projects. Whenever training was needed, it was provided for through 
the centers or the school districts implementing the projects. 

One of the main difficulties encountered was in the recruitment 
of bilingual certified teachers and counselors. Hocauso of this, para- 
professionals who were bilingual were recruited and trained to work with 
the monolingual professional staff. 



PROCEDURES 



The period of time covered by tills report is from September 1, 
1970, through August 31, 1971. Although parts of this report deal with 
the two centers established for the program, a separate report will be 
available for the Center for the Study of Migrant and Indian Education 
at Toppenish, Washington. The second center, whose activities are 
covered’ by this report, is located at Moses Lake, Washington. These 
centers serve the two main areas where migrant children's education pro- 
grams are implemented. These are known generally as the Yakima Valley 
and the Columbia Basin. 

The migrant children's education progr£uns wore in the existing 
and regular school buildings with the exception of casor, where an unusually 
heavy Influx of migrant families made it necessary to provide relocat- 
able buildings for the purpose of instruction. 

Two consultants worked in the program full time, visiting each 
project several times during the duration. Besides monitoring activities, 
these consultants worked with the various districts in plcuining projects, 
assisting with parent council formations, the dissemination of information, 
and in helping teachers and others understand the various cultures with 
which they were working. 
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As a result of these reviews of the projects, changes were 
frequent in order to better meet the changing needs of migrant children. 
Flexibility was in this way built into the projects. 

The consultants from tlie centers and tliose in the field gave 
inservice training to teachers and aides. Some of this training was 
delivered to individuals, small groups, or teachers from several dis- 
tricts at once. Many inservice courses were taught at the Centers through 
extension classes for credit or without. 



ACTIVITIES OR SERVICES 



The migrant student education projects mainly were for the 
purpose of delivering compensatory instruction and services which were 
designed to provide these students with an equal opportunity. Students 
who were behind academically were assisted in catching up. If other 
services such as special counseling, health, or nutrition were needed, 
these were provided. The over-all objective for equal opportunity in 
school may have required such additional assistance as payment of 
special fees, the purchase of special materials, or emergency medical 
attention. These services were typically provided to the migrant stu- 
dents in the various projects. 

Most projects delivered services to the migrant child on an 
individualized basis. Even When children were in tlie regular classroom, 
special and individual attention was rendered through the teacher- 
supervised aides or through the services of specialists. Special reading 
teachers, tutors, nurses, counselors, home visitors, and others, delivered' 
services much as needs of individuals were identified. 

A general standard for teacher-pupil ratio in summer migramt 
projects was 1 to 20 and an aide assigned to the class. During the 
regular term, the ratio was more commonly one teacher and one aide to a 
class of from 20 to 30 pupils. However, the aide worked with only the 
migrant children in these mixed classes of regular students eind migramt 
students. 



Typical mixed classes were instructed by regular certificated 
teachers, assisted by an aide, at least part of the day. The aide worked 
with individuals or small groups in drill work, using games and otlier 
special equipment. During part of the day, individuals or small groups 
may have gone to ainother area to receive special reading instruction 
from a specialist, or tutoring by a paraprofessional or specialist. 

All but two projects used the services of home visitors who 
were able to relate well with the families of migrant children being 
served. In the others, teachers visited the home. Bilingual persons were 
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used in the areas whore the ma qrant fami lies were predomincuitly bilingual 
(English and Spanish). This honie visitor j^rograin was on a positive basis, 
in other words, the home was visited t.o impart good news about the school 
program and the progress ot* the migrojit children in it, more often than 
for the purpose of relating *’bad" news. Mojiy schools devised various 
ways of getting parents involved at school. Some fiestas or pot lucks 
and programs were sponsored for the purpose of acquainting parents with 
the program. The regular reporting system was used for tliose who stayed 
through the reporting period. All migroiit children enrolled were placed 
on the Uniform I^ecord System. 

Children who came into the projects speaking only Spanish, or 
who were more proficient in Spanish than English, were instructed in 
Spanish with emphasis upon developing the English language. Through the 
use of both languages, concepts were clarified ^d strengthened. 

By having aides or other specialists in the school who were of 
the same ethnic background as tlie Mexican Americ£in, Chicano, or Indian 
students, motivation was much easier to achieve. Students usually 
related to these persons more readily. 



INSTRUCTIONAL EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 



Some special materials were developed by the Centers to be used 
witli migrant children. The most widely used were Language Games, developed 
in 1970, which have tlie objective of building concepts and vocabulary. 

Many cassette tapes were produced. Realia packages were produced for 
use in the classroom. Teacher- and teacher-aide-training units were 
developed by the centers for use in training. 

Many commercially developed materials were adapted to use in 
the projects. Some of these were: Distar Reading and Mathematics, 

SRA Reading, Sullivan Reading Materials, Language Master, Systems 80, 
Talking Pages, cind other similar programs. Listening Centers, controlled 
reader machine, tapes, filns and slides were utilized. 

Some test materials were experimented with. One of these was 
the APELL (Assessment Programs of Early Ixsarning Levels) . Another was 
the WRAT (Wide Range Achievement Test) . We are now in the process of 
developing a battery of tests adopted from some commercial tests and 
some materials specially developed by various scliools. 
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BUDGET 



_.TJie.jnain ijOurcG- of fund£i for this program from September 1970 " 

to August 31, 1971, was Title I ot Public Law 09-750. However, many 
other sources of funds were also Involved in the imx:>leniontation of 
the migrant program tl^roughout tlie State of Washington. A total of 
approximately $1,385,000 was expended of the available Title 1 Migremt 
funding. Another $80,000 from this source was expended by the Migrant 
Branch of HEW for the Interstate Records through tlie Data Base in 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

LEA*s reported that an additional $230,000 of regular Title I 
funds was expended for migrant children, and that $6,667 of Title II, 
$5,810 or Title III, and $5,385 of Title VI, ESEA, funds were expended. 
Besides these expenditures, LEA's reported $4,142 expended from NDEA, 
Title III; $62,850 in Follow Through activities; $10,516 from the 
Vocational Education Act; and $2,150 from Adult Basic Education funds. 

In addition to tliese expenditures, the migrant program 
received in-kind financial assistance through the additions to the 
Center at Toppenish. The Central Washington State College added two 
classrooms to the Center at a cost to the migrant program of the 
hookup only. The Yakima Indiai^ Tribal Council added two large trailers 
to the Center at a cost to the migrant program of only the hookup and 
necessary construction to unitize the complex. These spaces were 
badly needed and were secured at a minimal cost, almost doubling the 
available space at the Center. 

The Center at Moses Lake has had the use of much equipment 
and many materials provided by the Intermediate School District No. 104, 
at no cost to the migrant program. 

More detailed budget information concerning this progreim 
is available from the Fiscal Office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and from the report of the Belmont Team, responsible 
for the Consolidated Program Information Report for 1971. 



PARENT-COMMUKTTY INVOLVEMENT 



All local education agencies planning migrant-children* s 

education projects are required to have appointed, or elected, a 
parents council for the purposes of advising the school directors in 
planning, implementing, and evaluating migrant education projects. 

The majority of the LEA* s have complied with this regulation. However, 
some of these councils are not very effective. The State Agency is 
determined that all 1972 projects will adhere to the regulations set 
forth by the U. S. Office of Education concerning parents councils. 

The State Advisory Committee has recommended to the State Agency that 
not only should these regulations be followed, but also that the 
parents should actually elect the parents council from parents of 
children being served. 

Typically, LEA*s met with parents groups once every two 
months. A few held regular monthly meetings. The purposes of the 
meetings were to plan tlie local projects, to give and receive input 
as to the progress of the projects, and to assist in the evaluation. 

Community groups such as the Campfire Girls, Boy Scouts of 
America, and volunteer groups from some churches, participated in 
various summer projects. VISTA workers have worked in many of the 
communities throughout the year, especially in the dissemination of 
information and assisting parents councils to become organized and 
involved in the project. LEA's reported a total of 475 people involved. 

The conmiunities have been kept informed through local newspapers, 
television, the regular publication of IMPELL by the Center at Toppenish, 
and through the home visitors in each project area. The home visitors 
are considered to be the one most effective way of communicating 
with the parents. Also, when parents were not able to understand 
English, information, both written and oral, was given in Spanish. 

The three consultemts in the field from the State Education 
Agency also were very effective in disseminating information to the 
public. They visited homes, attended meetings of migrant families, and 
addressed various civic groups, classes, and forums tliroughout the 
State, cind in other states upon occasions. 
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EVALUATION RATIONALE 



Because it is the local education agency's prerogative to 

implement, manage, and evaluate its own mi grauit compensatory education 

program according to its defined needs, statewide evaluation related to 
state-defined needs and objectives becomes a task, which is difficult. 

Each project is responsible for its own evaluation and reporting of those 
evaluative results to the funding agency for the State of Washington. As 
one might expect, the reported results of the programs funded vary widely 
due to the relative expertise of local fiducation agency personnel in the 
field of progrciin evaluation and reporting, the variation of stated objec- 
tives of the many programs, and the variable complexities encountered 
in making the many instructional programs. 

Guba^ offers an authoritative rationale for a nonresearch or 
"aexperimental" evaluation strategy, VJherea^', formal experimental 
methods attempt to control as many of tlie esJtential variables as possible, 
aexperimental methods recognize the futility of attempting to control 
these variables because the context of the program will not allow this. 
Treatment of the evidence offered falls within the framework of "invited 
inference.” Cuba’s rationale plays upon the reality of situations as 
they arise rather than attempt to experimentcilly control for these. 

Just such a posture must be assumed by this reporting agency, and, there- 
fore, an aexperimental approach to the following evaluation is taken. 



OBJECTIVES 



The four broadly stated objectives of the Washington State 
Program for Migrant Education served the purpose of focusing local edu- 
cation agency programs upon related but more specific needs and objectives. 
Other objectives stated in the State Program are discussed as evaluative 
attachments to this report. 

1. Language Development 

To develop English language usage for all inlgrcmt children attending 
regular and/or summer school terms in all districts of the State 
enrolling migrant children, raising them from their present skill 
levels to a level of average academic performauice at least equal to 
the average of children of the same age, and at the rate from nine- to 
thirteen-and-one-half-months * gain in lemguage development (vocabulary 
thought expression, word-attack skills, and reading comprehension) in 
nine months of school attendcuice. 



^Guba, Egon G. Methodological Strategies for Educational Change . Paper 
presented to the Conference on STRATEGIES FOR EDUCATIONAL CHANGE, Washington, 
D» c. , November 1965* 
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Health 



To discover and meet the immediate physical needs of at least 
all school-age migrant children residing in all school districts, 

making-^it-possible- for- them- to-participate~in-all“School”and 

other activities in as normal a manner as possible. 

To discover and meet the immediate mental health needs of at 
least all school-age migrant children residing in all school 
districts, making it possible for them to participate in all 
school and other activities in as normal a manner as possible. 

3. Record Transfer System 



Through the services of a consultant and a migrant student records 
component, provide the schools with pertinent and useful data for 
each migrant student, enabling the schools to place the students 
in educational programs which best fit their needs. 

4. Project Monitoring 

Through the full-time services of two consultants who will work 
directly with the schools with individual projects, provide moni- 
toring of all migrant educational projects for the purposes of 
insuring viability and project effectiveness; project planning 
assistance and instruction to project schools and institutions, 
inservice instruction to parents* councils and project staffs; 
coordination and information dissemination between migrant 
programs euid other migrant-serving agencies; and ongoing evalu- 
ation of migrant educational projects being iirplemented over tlie 
entire State. 



PARTICIPANTS 

All recorded data represent one pupil population — migrant 
school-age children attending public schools in the State of Washington. 

As such, the data reported herein is supplied by the individual projects 
by meems of year-end evaluation reports or upon special request by the 
Office of Migrant Education. It must be understood that the migratory 
nature of the population served precludes the projects from gathering 
testing or other formal assessment data which may be truly representative 
of the total population of migrant pupils. The data presented herein is 
simply that data which was on hand and usable by the projects at the 
termination of funding for the reporting period. Partial data (ex: pretest 

scores only) were not considered usable and therefore were used only as an 
indicator which was in support of the data obtained and auialyzed. 
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The nature of conpensatory prograuns as defined provide for 
program support beyond that which may be provided locally and by other 
service agencies. The additive nature of compensatory programs makes it 
impossible to determine the isolated effect of program impact upon the 

target population. The pro gram data p resented represent the combined 

effects of regular school program, Title I, ESEA, Title II, ESEA, State- 
supported Urban, Racial, Rural, and Disadvantaged programs, and of other 
federal, state, and local programs available to school districts. All 
school-age migrant children in the State are eligible to receive direct 
or indirect support from any one or all of these programs, as well as 
support from the State Migrant Program. 

The State Migrant Education Program served 7,990 pupils, the 
majority of whom were located in four large farming areas of the State: 
Northwestern Washington; the Okanogan and Wenatchee areas of North Central 
Washington; the Yedcima River Valley of South Central Washington; and the 
Columbia Basin of Central Washington. These are rural areas and, with 
the exception of Wenatchee, Yakima, Kennewick, and Moses Lake, typically 
represent small school districts in terms of the numbers of children 
served. The impact of large numbers of migrcint children in the fall and 
spring of the year is a burden upon these small districts which must 
provide equivalent educational services. 

The State Program provides compensatory services to all 
school-age children entered in public school, and also coordinates with 
other services available to preschool-age children and the migrant parents. 
However, the typical focus of most projects is upon those children in 
grades K through 6. The age range for this group is generally five years 
to thirteen years, but a few are older. 

Migrant children typically show tested academic achievements 
below that which would be normally expected from the state or national 
average for children of equal age and school experience. As the State 
Program for Migrant Education is based upon these demonstrated ac^Ademic 
deficiencies, migrant children who do not display these deficiencies 
are not eligible for support in compensatory programs. There fo 7 .*e, the 
population served by this program must, by definition, be academically 
deficient, have poor school attendance, be culturally different, are 
economically dependent upon harvesting crops, and are often of different 
ethnic backgrounds from the normal school population resident within the 
district serving their educational needs. 



STATUS OF PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENT 



Each of the State Prograun objectives stated above were considered 
sepaurately and together. Data analyzed were submitted or requested from 
each of the local education agencies administering the allocated project 



funds. Year-end reports are required of each project receiving funds 
under this program. The reports submitted were required to be within 
the prescribed format recommended by the Office of Migrant Education. 

The reports wer^ required as validation of the evaluated results. This 
was accomplished by presenting data and data analysis procedures which 
substantiated “the “attainment" or nbnattainment of ”the"speci fie pro ject " 
objectives. By following this procedure, the administering state agency 
was dependent upon the information supplied by project managers. This 
year's results show a gain in e^q^ertise of reporting project results over 
previous years the program has been in effect. However, definite efforts 
on the State level to further refine the management and evaluation 
expertise of local project managers must be effected before definitive 
acconplishment statements may be made concerning the total effectiveness 
of the State Program. 



State Input 



Aside from administering tJic financial aspects of tlie migrant 
program, the State's Office of Migrant Education provided to LEA's 
services relevant to the Record Transfer System £ind Project Monitoring. 
These were process objectives designed to provide assistauice in develop- 
ment of local expertise in project management, project evaluation, 
instructional services, project planning, project coordination with local 
resources, and information dissemination. Largely, these processes took 
the form of Migrant Data Dissemination through the Uniform Migrant Student 
Record Transfer System, inservice workshop training for migrant parents, 
project staffs, and communities and on-site consultation and evaluation. 



Objective; Record Transfer System 



Process: To provide special consultation, inservice training 

of migrant records clerks, and allocation of funds to employ migrant 
records clerks. The State employs a special consultant trained in the 
processes of developing this system who works closely with the individual 
projects. 



Evaluation: As a result of this service, each of the projects 

have received three con^)Uter printouts pinpointing essential data in the 
areas of academic achievement, health and school attendance for over 
migrant pupils. A project may request by teletype any available data and 
receive this within three days if a printout is required, or immediately 
if a printout is not required. 

To facilitate this service, 37 migrant records clerks are 
employed by local projects and 6 migrant records terminal operators are 
employed at 4 terminals around the State. To train and update the 
service, 7 workshops have been conducted by the 3 state consultants 
of which each clerk and operator attended a minimum of 2. In addition 



on-site visitations and training are provided by the records consultant 
who has made an average of two per year for each project during the 
reporting period. 

The descriptive data provided in the above narrative would 
indicate that requirements of the stated ob jectiye._have been..fulfilled._ 
in a highly satisfactory manner. 



Objective; Project Monitoring 

Process: To provide the services of two full-time consultants 

to provide plauiningi management, and evaluative assistance; inservice 
training for parents, aides, euid educators; and dissemination of infor- 
mation from project to project and to cooperative state agencies. 

Evaluation: Three field consul tants--one migrant records 

consultant, and two program consultsu:its-“have functioned very closely 
with the individual projects. Consultant records indicate an average 
of three on-site visitations per project were made during the reporting 
period — one of which was a mandatory evaluation visit. Evaluation visit- 
ations are followed by a formal report submitted by the consultant 
cUid 39 evaluation reports have been submitted. Additionally, each 
consultant reported having organized or attended previously orgeinized 
migrant parent meetings which have the purpose of advising local projects 
An average of 15 such meetings per consultant have been attended during 
the reporting period. 

Teacher and aide workshops conducted outside the frcunework of 
the two migrant centers have been the responsibility of two of the three 
consultants. Three aide workshops were conducted. Teacher and adminis- 
trative workshops conducted total three for the reporting period. 

As a result of dissendnation efforts Of the consultants, one 
achievement testing cooperative has been established and three project 
components have been adopted for trial by other projects within the State 

The descriptive data reported in the above narrative would 
indicate the fulfillment of this stated objective. 



Program Accon^lishment ; 

The evaluation of the objectives stated previously regarding 
language development, physical health, and mental health, reflect the 
success of the various local projects in dealing with the needs of 
migrant students on a statewide basis. It is also recognized that 
specific local migrant student needs generate objectives other than 
those focused upon at the state level. 
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READING-LANGUAGE 


20 


12 


32 


144 


4.50 


PHYSICAL HEALTH 


17 


11 


28 


121 


4.32 


MENTAL HEALTH 


16 


7 


23 


49 


2.13 


OTHER 


16 


0 


16 


0 


0 


TOTALS 


69 


30 


99 




10.95 



Zfl i:f2 

- 6.90432 

d.f. + 3 



- 

2 

£2 - (2_l2)^ 

n 



B< >05 one tailed test 



* Edwards, A.L. Experimental Design Psychological Research . (3rd ed.) 
New York.: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1^68. 
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Table 1 presents a chi square analysis of projects reporting 
success in meeting their stated objectives for the regular term migrant 
program. This analysis covers four categories of objectives including 
those objectives not included as state objectives. A one-tailed test was 
used because there is only one direction of change expected. As can be 
seen from the probability value of chi square, the expectation of chance 
factors entering into these ~repbrt¥d~a^c'cbmplishments“is~less" than five 
in one hundred. This level of significance is usually well accepted as 
an indicator of program effect. 

The analysis was obtained upon thirty-three reporting projects 
which supported their findings with analysis of basic data. Six projects 
were not included because their evaluative reports either did not state 
attainment or nonattaihment of their objectives or did not support their 
statements with the basic evidence of accomplishment required. Three 
projects failed to submit cin evaluative report. It is believed that the 
projects which were included in the analysis are representative of forty- 
two projects funded through the Office of Migrant Education. Further data 
supporting the accomplishment of the individual objectives is presented 
belcfw. 




Objective; Language Development 

Measurement: Thirteen of the forty-two projects provided 

standardized test data which was analyzable under a pretest and posttest 
design (See tables II and III). Other projects reported the use of 
standardized testing as a method of assessment, but did not report usable 
basic data. Several projects reported the use of daily class assignments 
or teacher-made testing instruments as measuring devices. Listed below 
are the standardized tests most frequently used to assess project objectives 
related to this State objective. 

Wide Range Achievement Test 

Iowa Test of Basic Skills 

California Achievement Test 

The Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test 

The Durrell-Sullivan Reading Test 

The Gray Oral Reading Test 

The Metropolitan Readiness Test 

Analysis: All of the reporting projects used reading as the 
major indicator of language Development. Oral speaking ability in either 
English or Spzmish was the least assessed factor among the projects report- 
ing wd generally recognized by project personnel as the most difficult 
factor upon which to obtain data. 

No data was reported by any project which would show the achievement 
rate of the nonmigrant student population. Therefore, comparisons of rate 
of achievement was not accomplished between these groups. However, compari- 
sons of geun based upon grade scores derived from standaurdized instruments 
between thirteen projects was possible and was based only upon data immedi- 
ately availaJole to the Office of Migrant Education. 
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TABLE II 
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ACTUAL DATA 
OVER TIME INTERVAL 
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DATA NORMALIZED FOR 
SCHOOL YEAR 
N 3f 
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21 
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.395 
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Table II presents the usable data from these cooperating 
projects. In several projects tlie number of students is small enough 
to raise the question of the validity of the over-all comparisons made. 
The time intervals between testing was different for nearly all of the 
thirteen projects. This factor made it necessary to equate gain over 
time by normalizing the data to fit a ten-month testing interval, an 
ihte"rvar”Which“most”stahdardiWd “tests" fecbgnize“as‘~one“academic“y^^ 
or grade level. 

Table III presents a T-test comparison reading achievement 
gain scores extracted i'rom the reported achievements test data. These 
data, as mentioned earlier, lack sufficient number in many cases to 
make legitimate comparisons. However, it could be inferred that the 
values derived would be indicators of comparative accomplishment. 

Also, it must be recognized that these data represent only thirteen of 
the forty-two projects funded. 

It would seem by inference that the State objective is close 
to being met for this reporting period. However, more definitive 
measurement techniques which do not bias results and restatement of 
the. objective to exclude rate of achievement are suggested in the future. 



Objective: Physical Health 

Measurement: The reported services are considered one 

measurement of the success of these activities. 

Evaluation: The reported totals for the regular term migrant 

programs of health data is compiled through the Uniform Migrant Student 
Transfer Records System. Although these data are as yet incomplete, 
the July records indicate 7,338 screening excuninations of various types 
were completed, 2,076 immunizations were performed, 641 students were 
recommended for medical treatment, 219 begcui treatment, and 118 had 
completed treatment. Also noted were 113 diagnosed chronic conditions 
and 863 physical abnormalities. 

Similarly, projects reporting health services extending beyond 
normal screening for vision and hearing were numbered as 17% or 52% of 
those reporting usable data, eleven reported only the screening of 
vision and hearing, five made no reports on the health status beyond 
those available to all students, and nine did not report on the health 
status of migraint student or availability of health services. 

The seventeen projects reporting services beyond normal 
screening also reported designing special health curricula for inclusion 
in special classrooms or regular classrooms and the availability of 
health services personnel to preschool migr£uit children and their parents. 

The physical health objective is met. However, more specific 
and definitive future objectives would promote better assessment of 
these progr2uns« 



Objective; Mantal Health 



Measurement: Behavior rating scales and anecdotal teacher 

reports. 

Evaluation ; All of tj^e projects wit h t he exception_of-one- — 

"r^eli^^j^rT^eacher cind/or others reporting anecdotal comments regarding 
the overt behavior or the inferred mental disposition of the children 
participating in the projects. Therefore, as hard data is lacking in 
the reports of the various projects, the Office of Migrant Education must 
assume that these data are true in substance. On the basis of the 
reports euid the observation of the State Consultants, migrant children 
have demonstrated more frequent attendance in school, more frequent 
participation in extracurricular activities (l.e., clubs, dances, sports, 
hobbies, auid other recreational activities) and more frequent participation 
in oral classroom activities. Sixteen of the reporting projects indi- 
cated satisfaction of their affective objectives, while seven reported 
progress toward these but still were unsatisfied that they had attained 
these objectives. 

Until more precise objectives and measurements can be eirployed 
by the local projects within the affective domain, the office of Migrant 
Education must infer that the evidence gathered has substantiated the 
meeting of this objective. 



SUMMER TERM PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



The narrative emd data presented previously served the purpose 
of Malyzing the progrcun accompli shinent of the reguleu: term programs. 

Summer term programs covered sh6^rter~p«io"ds~of~timie“aind ■sexrved~fewer 
students. The programs were Centered in areas of highest migraint popu- 
lations. The Columbia Basin of Central Washington and the Yakima Valley 
of South Central Washington were the areas identified with the highest 
populations of migrant families. 

State consultcuit activities throughout the regular term program 
seem to have effected higher quality evaluation reports from participating 
summer program managers. Generally, more appropriate measures were applied 
to program objectives amd evaluative procedures were more consistently 
applied. 



Each program evaluation was svunmarized by the program evaluator 
on a form provided by the Office of Migrant Education. Each program 
objective was classified in one of four categories; No results; Partial 
success; Objective met; Objective exceeded. By assigning these categories 
an arbitrary range of values from 1 (no results) to 4 (objective exceeded), 
it is possible to provide an index for individual project accomplishment 
by using the following formula, 



1-4 

SI vn 



where v is the value of each colximn, n is the number of objectives, reported 
in each column, and N^ is the total number of objectives reported. The 
results yield an index of objective completion which can provide an overview 
of the individual project's effectiveness. For exanple, if an individual 
project obtains a number higher than 3.000, it could be assumed that the 
project is reporting a high rate in meeting its objectives. If the 
index is between 2.000 and 3.000, it would be reporting limited success. 
Table IV presents the index for each project reporting and an average 
index for the group. Three summer projects failed to report using this 
form and attaching validating analysis of data. 

By assuming that the categories "No results" and "Partial success" 
are statements of not meeting program objectives and that the categories 
"Objectives met" cUid "Objectives exceeded" are statements of meeting 
program objectives, a chi square test of statistical significance may be 
used to determine the probediility of chance influencing the reported results 



Table V is the chi square analysis of these data. Interpretation 
of this test can only be made in light of the validating data whicli 
substemtiates the claim for success or no success. In each case, 
projects using this reporting summary did satisfactorily validate 
their claims with basic data and euialysis appropriate to the objectives 
as stated. Therefore, the probabilities that chance entered into the 
accomplishment of the objectives is less than one in one hundred. 

Taken as a whole, summer programs throughout the State 
were successful in meeting their stated objectives. These objectives 
generally were congruent with state program objectives as stated 
earlier. 




TABLE IV 



Index of 

SUMMER TERM PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
PROJECT 

A 

B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 
J 



Total 



TABLE V 



2 

X Analysis of Objectives 





net 


not met 


total 




51 


15 


66 


Ce 


33 


33 


66 



- (fo - fe)^ 



fe 



« 19*6362 
d.f. - I 
P<*01 



INDEX NO. 

3.5714 

3.3000 
3.4286 
3.4000 
3.2300 
3.1667 
2.8371 

2.5714 

2.3000 
2.3000 

2.9930 
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EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS 



The following are descriptions of some exemplary or innovative 
features of programs initiated by LEA's within the State. The features 
described are felt to be unusual as they attempt to satisfy a defined 
migremt population need in a better way, or with an unusual approach, or 
have defined a procedure so well as to be considered as surpassing the 
remainder of the programs funded. 



North Franklin School District 

The administrative and faculty attitude toward migrant children 
described by all who visit the program is excellent. Reflection of this 
attitude shows up in the attempts made by the faculties to accommodate as 
many of the problems as possible in their migrant progrcun. In one school 
the principal and staff have learned to specik Spanish and are continuing 
to upgrade their conversational skill in this language. Parent question- 
naires, forms, and written communications are written in both English and 
Spanish. The district has developed and refined an informal testing 
program for the early grades which is administered in English and Spanish 
These assessment instruments are used in student placement and program 
evaluation. The Summer Term Program evaluation was well defined and 
provided clear evidence of program objective accomplishment. 



Sunnyside School District 

Although the instructional program implemented by Sunnyside is 
unremarkable in terms of uniqueness, the evaluation component is remark- 
ably sophisticated when compared to other projects within the State. 
Primarily depending upon a pre-posttest design, all measures were tested 
for their statistical significance at the .05 level of confidence. A 
simple T-test was employed for this amalysis. The evaluation component 
of this project should be brought to the attention of others and stands 
out as an exemplaury effort on the part of this project. 



College Place School District 

Recognition of the school deficits of migrant children is 
mandatory under conpensatory education programs and most projects are 
doing an excellent job of overcoming these. However, needs often arise 
on a local level as a result of providing these programs. When migrant 
children are in school there is no problem of supervision; but when they 
are released from school, their parents are often still working in the 
fields and cannot supervise their children. Recognizing this problem. 




O 



College Place School District organized an outdoor recreation program, 
not in the school but in the migrant camp where the children lived. This 
has been a very successful program as analyzed by parents, children, and 
school personnel. 



Quincy School District 



Quincy's cross-age tutoring program has turned dramatic results 
in meeting the program objectives. Summarily, cross-age tutoring is 
older children helping younger children achieve the instructional object- 
ives set for those being tutored by the instructional staff. Faculty and 
tutors assume joint responsibility for the progress of those being tutored. 

Quincy also has developed a unique cooperative arrangement with 
the local Day Care Center which is primarily funded to care for low income 
preschool children. Most migrant parents, being wholly dependent upon 
agriculture for income, must be in the fields very early in the morning. 
Preschool and school age children have previously been left in the migrant 
camps or taken to the fields with the parents until the time school would 
begin. Recognizing the hardship this produces for young children, Quincy 
School District and Day Care Center, in a joint effort, send buses to the 
migrant camps before 5:00 a.m. where children between the ages of three and 
twelve were picked up and brought to a central facility. Here cots were 
provided and the children were allowed to return to sleep for another two 
or three hours. After awakening, the children were provided with shower 
and toilet facilities and a hot breakfast. Those of school age were sent 
to their school programs to return to the facility later that afternoon 
where activities and snacks were provided. They remained there until such 
time as parents were available to pick them up or the buses delivered them 
to the can^ and their family activities. 

This program enjoys the enthusiastic support of the community, 
migrant parents, and the personnel of the cooperating agencies. 



Pasco School District 



Concern for the migrant high-school-age child moved Pasco School 
District officials to survey these children. With few exceptions, migrant 
children drop out of school eitlier prior to entering or shortly after 
entering higli school to work in the fields witli their parents. Represent- 
atives of the schools went to the fields to find children who might wish 
to continue their education and to find answers to questions about how 
this might be accomplished. The result was an evening school for migrant 
high school children where credit earned could be transferred to cooperating 
high schools in Texas. Evaluation of this program is istill forthcoming, 
but the results thus far indicate that more children are continuing to 
earn high school credit for longer periods of time. 
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Burlington~£dison School District 



All students except one served by this program were Mexican 
American. This factor alone is unique among the many programs within 
the State and presented many instructional problems. The personnel 
working in this program were selected specifically because they were 
bilingual in English and Spanish. Basically, the program was tutorial 
in nature which allowed integration of migrant students into regular 
classrooms. This has allowed the district to conduct two elementary 
classes in Spanish where nonmigrant children may learn a second language. 

Home visits are commonplace with this program. All staff make 
these home visits so that close touch with parents is maintained. 

Two Chicano student service clubs have been organized at the 
elementary and secondary levels. These clubs have allowed the migrant 
students to work together in an organized manner to accomplish social 
and community service goals. Parent, student and faculty response to 
these clubs has been excellent. It is felt that these organizations 
provide an identity not afforded the student otherwise. 

At the termination of the regular term program and summer 
program, a fiesta is sponsored by the schools and clubs. These events 
are well attended by parents and often movement to other work areas is 
delayed by parents so that the children may participate. 
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FINDINGS 



The Migrant Program is meeting its objectives. Many of the 
programs initiated by LEA’s are innovative and strong. Participation 
of migrant parents in determining program purpose and objectives is 
strong throughout the State. 

The weakest part of the program is the evaluative function and 
the reporting of project effect. The format and system for reporting 
has not been clear or effective. However, at the writing of this report, 
steps have been taken to improve this condition. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. Greater effort on the part of the Office of Migrant Education 
for the State should be expended in training program managers 
to write program objectives which are measurable and relate to 
specifically defined nee'ds of migrant children. 

2. A statewide netdc-assessment program zeroing in on this specific 
population should be conducted to assure programming toward the 
highest priority needs demonstrated by this population. The 
State Migrant Program has been in effect several years. A 
reordering of priorities may be in order. 

3. State program objectives should be rewritten and organized in 
terms of: 

a. State management objectives; 

b. Project accomplishment objectives; 

c. Student behavioral product objectives. 

4. State monitoring of local program effectiveness should be moved from 
an emphasis on fiscal or budgetary management to an emphasis on 
program effect and product cmalysis. Consultant on-site evaluations 
should be more frequent. 

5. The prctest-posttest evaluative design used by the majority of the 
LEA programs should be dropped in favor of a continuous product or 
interval product evaluation system. 

6. Greater effort by the Office of Migrant Education for the State 
should be expended in providing clearer and more systematic guidelines 
for reporting project effectiveness. 
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7. Achievement testing by the use of standardized instruments, while 
useful for initial child placement in some cases, should be replaced 
with one or more of the following methods of assessment: 

a. Arithmetic charting of progress for academic behaviors and 
overt behaviors; 

b. Logarithmic charting of academic behaviors; 

c. Criterion reference testing in which trials to criterion are 
. charted and criterion points are charted. 

8. Reporting achievement of objectives and statement of program objectives 
should be made in terms of levels of statistical confidence or a 
percentage reference point which is carefully defined. 

9. Teacher aides employed by most projects should be trained as behavioral 
observers and thus take a part in eval.^iative efforts rather than write 
subjective evaluative reports. 
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APPENDIX A 



TEACHER AND TEACHER AIDE TRAINING UNDER MIGRANT FUNDING 
- MOSES LAKE CENTER - 



Pilot Project ; 

The "Effective* Questioning" teacher-training packet was 
developed by the Far West Lab to train teachers to be effective in get- 
ting students to express themselves verbally and to guide the students 
in developing higher levels of thinking. Mexican American migrant stu- 
dents in general have not actively participated in class discussions. 
Five teachers from the Lakeview School in Moses Lake participated in 
this six-weeks pilot project, using teaching models on 16mm film, work- 
books, and video-mirror evaluation of performance. 

In the final evaluation of the course, the five teachers 
agreed that it was the most valuable training experience they had 
participated in, including all previous college training. These five 
teachers had a course in "Inquiry Training," but said they were unable 
to apply the theory. After taking tlie "Effective Questioning" course, 
they said they not only knev; the theory of the inquiry method but were 
now able to apply it in the classroom. 

The Administration of the Moses Lake School District feel 
that the nini-course in "Effective Questioning" merits an all-out effort 
to put all their teachers through this training. Migrant funding will 
supply only a small fraction of the training costs in 1971-72. The bulk 
of the training will be accomplished witli district and Title I funds. 

We feel that the micro-teaching technique of training aides 
and teachers merits further pilot programing in other teaching-skill 
areas for the school year 1971-72. 



June 1971 Summer Migrant Teacher and Teacher Aide Workshops 



The June Workshop was directed primarily at teachers and aides 
who work in summer migrant programs. There were 34 hours of instruc- 
tion for the 57 teachers and aides participating. The workshop included 
resource personnel on: 

Classroom Contingency Management; 

Production of Toachcr-mad<? Materials; 

Concern of State and Federal Office in 
Migrant Education; 

Migrant Record Transfer System; 

Effective Ideas and Materials; 

Model Programs for Migrant Children; 

Critical TVnalysis on Contemporary Education 
of Migrant Children. 

The commentaries on tlie value of the contributions made by 
the resource personnel was 100?, positive with the exception of the 
comments on the Critical Analysis of Education of Migrant Children. 

At least 80% of the teachers and aides agreed that the Critical Analy- 
sis had some basis and was of value to them. 
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August 1971 Preschool Migrant Teacher and Teacher Aide Workshop 



The August Workshop was on a more positive note from its 
beginning. The teachers, aides, and instructors, in general, were 
back from summer vacations and ready to go to work on the task. The 
first three days of the August Workshop were basically the same as the 
June session. The 49 teachers and aides participating were more 
dogmatic and expressive in positive evaluation of the August Workshop. 
The workshop included resource personnel on: 

Classroom Contingency Management; 

Production of Teacher Made Materials; 

Concerns of the State and Federal Office 
on Migrant Education; 

Migrant Record Transfer System; 

Effective Ideas and Materials for 
Teaching Disadvantaged; 

Model Programs for Migrant Children; and 

Helping the Low Income Consumers Stretch 
Their Dollars. 

Mrs. Dorothy Whittington, a classroom teacher of disadvantaged 
students in the low- income section of Seattle, and Mrs. Bergy of the 
Food and Drug Administration, were last-minute su>.)stitutes for Althea 
Adams. The group *s reaction to these two substitutes* presentations 
was that they would like to spend an entire workshop with any one of 
the two. 



All reactions to the August Workshop were 100% positive. 
Teachers* written evaluations are on file at the Center and are avail- 
able to interested persons. 



MIGRANT MATERIAL USAGE 



The figures shown below are based on original material request forms that are 
filled out by teachers or librarians in the schools with migrant programs dur- 
ing the school year 1971-72: 



COUNTY 


DISTRICT 


SCHOOL 


16mm 


35mm 


Tape 


Other 


Eqpt 


GRATJT 


Moses Lake 


Garden Heights 


114 


26 


12 


10 


1 






Knolls Vista 


87 


68 


20 


40 








Lakevi ew 


130 


88 


17 


17 


7 






Larson Heights 


263 


195 


80 


45 


2 






Longview 


111 


85 


36 


36 








Midway 


201 


138 


30 


78 


2 






Peninsula 


52 


23 


12 


36 


2 






Chief Moses 


104 


61 


14 


11 


2 






Frontier 


60 


31 


13 


2 








High School 


94 


23 


4 


4 






Quincy 


George Elem. 
















Mountain View 


108 


73 


51 


^3 


3 






Pioneer 


174 


69 


39 


17 


3 






Junior High 


34 


32 


38 


8 


4 






High School 


22 


2 


1 


6 






Royal 


Red Rock 


81 


11 


15 


25 


2 






Middle School 


55 


27 


2 


3 








Junior-Senior Hi . 


20 


7 


7 


8 


2 




Warden 


Evans Elem. 


196 


152 


41 


31 


3 






High School 


74 


79 


14 


13 


6 


ADAMS 


Othello 


Hiawatha 


190 


57 


53 


18 


6 






Lutacaga 


2Q2 


52 


19 


7 


4 






McFarland Jr. Hi. 


72 


44 


21 


19 


1 






High School 


111 


31 












Scootney Springs 


125 


215 


33 


26 


5 


FRANKLIN 






12 


16 


68 


12 


3 


OKANOGAN 






94 


21 


18 


4 




CHELAN 






29 


32 


30 


12 




YAKIM2^ 






18 


12 


14 












2 










PIERCE 






8 




4 








TOTAL 


2 


,843 


1,670 


706 


511 


58 



5,788 
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GRAND TOTAL 



MIGRANT PERSONNEL TIME USAGE 



Per Cent of 





Service Full Time 




Resource 


Circulation records 


60% 




Clerk 


(booking and circulating) 








Film care (rewinding , cleaning , 
and splicing film) 


40% 


100% 


Production 


Copying magnetic tape for school 






Clerk 


district libraries or loan 


10% 






Offset printing 


30% 






Other layout and production 


20% 






Cataloguing and requisitioning 


20% 






Receptionist and typist 


20% 


100% 


Migrant 

Program 


Arranging ?jj\orkshop details 


20% 




Coordinator 


Counseling junior high children of 
migrant laborers 


10% 






Assisting aides and teachers in 
locating and using materials 


20% 






Local and state meetings on migrant 
affairs 


10% 






Development of learning resources 


10% 






Talking with teachers on the social 
and academic needs of migrant children 


30% 










100% 


Center 


Advising migrant coordinator 


5% 




Director 


Advisory committee involvement, 
writing proposal and reports 


3% 






Local and state migrant meetings 


1% 






Production of learning packets 


3% 






Consultant to migrant programs 


5% 






Other administrative tasks 


5% 


22% 
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PRODUCTION 



"Mexican Holiday" 


Booklet — 300 copies mailed to schools with migrant 
programs in Washington State. 


"Migrant Materials 
Catalog” 


200 Copies (108 pages each) for schools having 
migrant programs in Grant, Adams > Franklin, 
Okanogan, Douglas, and Chelan Counties and other 
migrant programs on request. 


Material Order 
Forms 


10,500, 3x5 NCR order forms for ordering migrant 
materials. 


Contingency Manage- 
ment materials 


Offset printed 8,360 sheets for teachers and aides 
in the contingency management workshop. 


Medic Packets 


40 Packets for "Teacher-made Materials” Workshop 
(including graphic supplies) . 


"Health Food 
Booklet" 


200 Copies (41 pages each) in Spanish, distributed 
to teachers in migrant program in the Upper Columbia 
Basin. 


Unit Production 
Materials 


24 Cassettes, 51 language master cards, 412 feet 
of laminating film, and 100 folders for learning 
packe t deve lopme n t . 


Bilingual 

Flashcards 


20,000 Flashcards (200 sets) printed and laminated 
for deposit in migrant resource centers in the 
school buildings. 


Toy Money 


7 Sets of toy money offset printed and laminated, 
catalogued for free loan. 


Carousel 


A publication printed periodically (six printings 
in 1970-71) with a section on migrant progrEons , 
circulation of 1,000 copies per printing (no charge 
to migrant funds) . 


"Peckwood Chicken” 
and 

"Big Bug Show” 


(Printed in 1970) Accompanying master tape English 
version revised, dubbed 50 copies each, one copy 
per migrcint elementary school in the Upper Basin. 



o 
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APPENDIX B 



OVERVIEW OF 

WASHINGTON SUMMER MIGRANT PROGRAMS 



By 



Ricardo A. Solis 



August 13, 1971 



(This "Overview" by Mr. Ricardo A. Solis is being appended in its entirety 
to our report because we feel that this visiting teacher from Texas has 
caught very well the spirit and content of the summer migrant child's pro- 
gram in the State of Washington. These observations made cuid reported by 
an outside visitor who spent the summer in the projects should be a valid 
part of the total evaluation and report. Our theuiks to Mr. Solis for his 
keen insight, reporting, emd recommendations.) 



O 

ERIC 
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OVERVIEW OF WASHINGTON SUMMER MIGRAI^IT PROGRAMS 

By Ricardo A. Solis 
August 13, 1971 



In a few hours you can travel by automobile from jungle-like 
rain forests to moist mild-cliinate lowlands, to snow-covered mountains, 
to fertile river valleys, and finally to flat semi-desert land. This 
describes the beautiful land of tlie State of Washington from West to 
East. The Olympic Peninsula lies on Western Washington with rainy 
forests and breath-taking mountains. Next is the moist mild-climate 
lowlands known as the coast, where Olympia, the State Capitol, and 
Seattle, site of the 1962 World's Fair, lie. This is the most densely 
populated area of Washington. A couple of hours* drive will carry you 
through the Cascade Mountains that run north and south. East of the 
Cascades, you see an abundance of fruit and vegetables growing in 
fertile irrigated river valleys — such as Okanogan, Wenatchee, and Yakima. 
Further east is the Columbia Basin — a dry flatland that is being trans- 
formed by water from great dams used for irrigation and power. 

More beautiful than the country in Washington is the friendly 
people I met during the summer while I was visiting the Summer Migrant 
Programs. Throughout the schools, I was very welcomed, and school per- 
sonnel sacrificed their time to talk and listen to me. An estimated 
20,000 migrant farm workers move into the State annually. While 
approximately 49 per cent are Anglo and 10 per cent from other ethnic 
groups, an overwhelming number — 41 per cent — are Mexican American mig- 
rants. The estimated number of migratory children in the State is 12,000. 
The total estimated number served is 8,000; 6,400 intrastate and 2,230 
interstate children were served in regular school terms last year; 
summer schools served 1,090 intrastate and 1,000 interstate children. 

Fifteen of the summer migrant programs were in the Yakima 
Valley and the Columbia Basin, and another was located on the coast on 
the northwestern part of the State. All the schools had good plant 
facilities. In all cases, the programs were held at regular elementary 
school buildings. All the personnel realized the great need for reading 
and oral Icuiguage development and were making a good effort in this 
area. Some of the materials used were Distar Reading Readiness, Language 
Games, Systems 80, SRA Reading Materials, MITE, and Language Master. 

Ten of the schools had mathematics programs, while others incorporated 
some mathematics with other activities. A few schools had very good 
science projects. 
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As a whole, the enrichment programs provided tiiroughout tlie 
State were very good for the migrant children. All the schools carried 
field trips, iDhysical education, and art in their programs. Swimming 
conducted mainly through Red Cross personnel helped attract the migrant 
child in all the communities except one. Some of the other enrichment 
activities found in schools were handicrafts, music, sewing, cooking, 
ctnd cultural programs . 

The health services provided to the migrant children were 
fair, and most schools had a full-time or part-time nurse. A lunch 
program was carried on in each school, and in many instances a morning 
snack was included. Those schools with long day-sessions also had 
breakfact plus an afternoon snack. Twelve schools started their school 
day at 8:00 a.m. and terminated about 12:00 noon, or 1:00 p.m. Threo 
schools made a good sacrifice of an extended day from 5:00 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m.. 



Kindergarten through sixth grade children were served in eleven 
schools, and the rrst served grades one through six. At not many schools, 
however, would children over 12 years of age be attending. Helping the 
children quite well was an abundance of teacher aides in most schools. 

The adult-student ratio was excellent — sometimes as great as one adult 
to four students in the classroom. Many schools had NYC teacher aides 
and Red Cross swimming instructors. Other personnel helping in the 
classroom were provided through Occupational Awareness Seminar, Career 
Opportunity Program, Council of Churches, "Swingers" from the Department 
of Public Assistance, Mainstream, Employment Supplement Program, and 
NRRD. Some were involved on a volunteer basis. The County Health Exten- 
sion Service Program conducted courses in nutrition in some of the 
schools . 



The main kind of parental involvement was the attendance at 
the open house progrcims, usually close to the end of the summer school 
term. A few schools had very active advisory boards. Home visitors 
had some contact with parents, especially before the start of the summer 
programs. A few schools had teacher aides who were parents of the 
students being served. 

The National Migramt Transfer System was used throughout the 
State. Most schools had one person in charge of filling out the forms. 
Three terminals v;ere in operation, centered around the schools.. Not 
much ir<formation was received on interstate migrant children, and many 
of the ?>tudents had attended regular school term in May, so they had been 
recommended for summer school by local teachers. 

Close to 2,000 migrant children were served during tliis summer. 
In most instances, children had left the area at the time of my visits, 
so I accounted for about 1,400. Approximately 000 out of 1,400 are 
from Texas, but an estimated 500 are children of parents who have stopped 
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migrating to Texas;, liiese migrants, called “stagrants," still qualify 
for suniner school because they have migrated witliin the last five years. 
The other 300 are returning to Texas this year. The children who are 
not around the school districts during the nine months of regular terms 
are called "true migrants." Half of the 2 ,000 migrant children seirved 
in the State svimmer schools are intrastate and half are interstate. 
Throughout the schools, I found only five bilingual teachers--one of 
whom was a Texan settled in the area. To offset this, many local 
Mexican Americans were serving as aides. Most of -the summer prograins 
began on the second or third week in June and ran for six or seven 
weeks. A few carried the program for four weeks; however, all the schools 
terminated before July 31. 

Adams Elementary School in Yakima had a department! zed program 
with good enrichment activities including sewing. Fifteen of the 98 
students were settled-out migrants, and the rest were Anglos and several 
Negroes . 



Wapato was ei^perimenting with a reading program called MITE. 

It was individualized work with pretests, teacher prescriptions, and 
posttests. The children enjoyed checking their own tests on a small 
computer. True migrants from Texas were rare here - 

Granger was the site of a unique program — guitar lessons. The 
school had good enrichment activities and had a two-day campout planned 
at an Indian Camp at the end of the summer program. 

Sunnyside had some true migrants through the combined efforts 
of the director, nurse,, and home visitor, who had close contact with 
the migrcuit camps. Much emphasis was placed and work done on motor- 
percep\:ual skills using the Gettman Program. 

Grandvievt had a good physical education program and a bilingual 
kindergarten class. Most of the children here were stagrant. 

Prosser teachers got their students together for singing, with 
one of the teachers playing a guitar or a harmonica. The school had a 
unique physical education program using a parachute and also using bean 
bags. 



Quincy *s day care center was one block from the school. The 
cooperation between the center and the school was very effective in 
helping the migrants. Sisters from the Catholic Church and the long 
day-session also helped, along with the parents cooking for open house. 

Royal City attracted many of the migrants in the area with the 
swimming program, as well as the conscientious teachers, aides, and 
home visitor. 
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Moses Lake had some true migrants and used field trips and 
resource people affectively. The school had good enrichment progreuns. 

Warden utilized the trips to their swinuning program in Moses 
Lake to visit places of interest. One of the four teachers was a stagrant 
bilingual teacher from Texas. 

Othello also had a long day session from 5:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
The school building was open-type with no walls and children had freedom 
of choosing teachers, aides, and activities. This gave a feeling of 
community. 



North Franklin School at Mesa had good enrichment activities, 
including that of rocketry. A bilingual aide taught the children 
Spanish and English songs with the aid of a guitar. The advisory board 
was very active, and the open house was a success. 

Pasco had an excellent reading program under the direction of 
a trilingual teacher. The class activities were very individualized with 
several stations. 

College Place had very close contact with the migrants at 
the Coxonty Labor Camp. The school served the true migrant well, as did 
the day care center located at the camp. Classes were departmentalized, 
and the open-house program was presented at the camp. 

Burlington-Edison District used a country school located close 
to several camps. Here is where a large majority of Texas children were 
at this time. The school served them well with a long-day session, a 
bilingual teacher conducting an excellent cultural program, and a day care 
center in the same building. 

Mount Adams School at White Swan had staffing problems and 
could not provide the summer program it had in previous years. It only 
had a swimming program for all children of the community. 

Workshops and inservice training are provided mainly through 
the Center for the Study of Migrant and Indian Education located at 
Toppenish, in the Yakima Indian Reservation. The Center is a project of 
Central Washington State College and is provided with migrant funds. 
Teacher inservice courses offered during the regular and summer terms 
are in the areas of Health Education; Art — cultural; Music — cultural; 
Outdoor Education; Bilingual Education; Bicultural Education; Selection, 
Acquisition, Evaluation, and Use of Free Materials; Vocational Education; 
and Use of the video-tape in the classroom. Workshops are implemented 
in L2Uiguage Games, Individualizing Instruction, and Educational Television 
with sessions in five general areas of the State. Training for teachers 
and aides includes orientation of ethical and legal responsibilities in 
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Working with migrant children, sensitization to the cultural backgrounds 
of migrants and the fundamental concepts basic to the physical and emo- 
tional growth of children, and the development of methods through which 
aides and teachers can effectively together meet the needs of migrant 
children. 



The Intermediate School District #104 Training and Materials 
Center is a smaller center that serves schools in the Columbia Basin 
with production services, instruction material circulation, and workshops 
for teachers and aides. Both centers are planning, in the future, to 
conduct the training more during the regular school term while the 
migrant children are in attendance. Workshops for administrators are 
also in the planning for the future. 

Education and supportive program services are coordinated with 
funds and services of other agencies. State agency consultative services 
include the migrant program supervisor and consultcints and staff meetings 
are held monthly. School survey teams from the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction evaluate some districts implementing 
migrant programs. The State Supervisor is an active member of the 
Governor's Interagency Task Force for Migrant Affairs, together with 
representatives of the State Health Department, State Department of 
Employment Security, Department of Public Assistance, Department of 
Agriculture, and Department of Labor and Industries. This group meets 
monthly. The Centers and the SEA work closely with the Department of 
Health and the Division of Helath Education. These agencies cooperate 
with and support a Farm Workers* Health Clinic in the Yakima Valley. The 
State Supervisors of School Food Services and the Supervisor of Migrant 
Programs work closely together. Day Care Centers funded by OEO through 
NPO are closely coordinated with the school programs during regular term. 
Many civic organizations are involved with local projects. In addition, 
the consultants for dissemination of migrant education information from 
the SEA spend a good deal of time meeting with and talking to civic 
groups over the State to ej^lain migrant programs and receive comments, 
criticisms, and recommendations. 

In general, the housing in camps was fair. Ccimps are usually 
operated by growers such as Green Giant, Stoke ley-Van Camp, Del Monte, 
Prosser Packers, and Calpack. Available also are some camps operated 
by counties. The Labor Ageil^cy checks the interstate housing owned by 
the growers. The County Health Departments also check these camps, 
plus the other camps in the area. Hany labor camps have been shut down 
because they did not meet up to par and the owners did not propose to 
improve them. Many of the farmers offer almost year-around work for 
one or two families and provide them with fair housing. Some communities 
have low-income housing units. There are still housing problems for 
migrants, especially for Anglos who camp out along the rivers. 
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Three row crops (beets, hops, asparagus) and three fruit crops 
(cherries, apples, pears) account for the work of almost 70% of the 
migrants. Approximately 11,000 migrants work in these crops from March 
to October. About 55% are Anglos and 40% are Mexican Americans. 1,700 
are recruited from other states by the large growers. 

There are two main influxes of migrants during the year. They 
start arriving in March and cut the asparagus during April, May, and 
June. The cherries are picked in June and part of July. At this time, 
mciny migrants start leaving for other states or to the northwest coast 
of the State for strawberry picking in June and July. Again the State 
is swarmed with migrants in late August, September, and early October 
to harvest the hops, apples and pears. Some migrants stay in the area 
from March to October hoeing sugar beets and working with the hops. 

Other crops that provide work for migrants are green beans , peas , 
potatoes, grapes, lettuce, mint, onions, and raspberries. 

The concerned people of Washington have done much to alleviate 
the hardships of the migrants , as is evident in the many migrants who 
have settled in the area. The children of these settled migrants or 
stagrants now have more opportunities, especially that of attending 
regular school term for nine months. But we must not relax now — there 
are still many ture migrant children not being served in summer schools. 

The majority of migrants served in summer were stagrants. Not that they 
don't need help, but the true migrants should be the primary target. We 
cannot say, "This is just a summer program," because, to the true migrant, 
it may be the only time he attends school — besides a few months in regular 
term, if any. 

One of the key factors in bringing in the true migrant is a 
full-time bilingual home visitor who knows the area and who constantly 
checks the camps. We must be careful in choosing this person, because 
he can do more harm than good. Churches can usually give good leads. 

We must go out and sell education to migrants because tliey will not come 
to us. On the state level, a brochure listing the time and places of the 
summer programs would surely help. The Center at Toppenish has plans to 
train home visitors next year. 

The long school day in three of the schools was very advcintageous 
to the true migrant families and their needs were met well. More of the 
migrant children are around the area in June than in July, so the summer 
programs should begin as soon as possible after the regular term. 

Texas and Washington should work together in a problem I was 
unaware of until I came here. Migrant parents arriving in April and May 
claim their children have terminated the school term in the seven-month 
programs in Texas. By Washington laws, children should be in school at 
that time. Perhaps the migrant record system will help by supplying the 
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number of days children have attended elsewhere, and we may require 
children to attend a certain number of days. The two states should 
also have some kind of teacher exchcinge for a year, maybe, so that Oie 
teachers would not lose any benefits in their home state when they return. 

This was a very enjoyable summer for me and my family. I 
gained and grew much in knowledge of migrants as well as in many other 
areas. I know my capabilities as a migrant teacher have ejqjanded much 
this summer. My sincere thanks to the wonderful people in Texas and 
Washington who made it possible. 



— Ricardo A. Solis 
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